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ABSTRACT 
The following glossary has been constructed by the author to assist new generations of music 
educators in their instructional endeavors as they pertain to conducting a big band jazz ensemble. 
The terms included are organized alphabetically to allow for quick reference when used as 
stated. Each term has been sourced from repertoire of historical relevance and/or frequency of 
use in both educational and professional settings. Some symbols have been included so that the 
reader may research the interpretation of each depending on its context or its particular use by 
certain composers; since many symbols are interpreted differently depending on these variables, 
it is important to note and teach their differences. A listing of pertinent recordings has been 
provided so that the reader may reference the usage and interpretation of these terms as they 
were played by either the original ensemble led by the composer who chose the term or, if such a 
recording is unavailable, by an ensemble of equally high performance merit. 
Within the notation created by notable big bands performing during the years 1957-75, 
terminology from both the Western art music tradition and jargon specific to the performance 
practices executed in big band jazz is included within both parts and scores. It is the author’s 
intent to disambiguate the terminology specific to American Big Band Jazz and clarify the 
contextual usage of more traditional musical terms to assist in the most thorough and authentic 


teaching of American Big Band Jazz performance practice. 
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INTRODUCTION 
“I don’t need words; it’s all in the phrasing.” 
-Louis Armstrong! 

Within the notation created by notable big bands performing during the years 1957-75, 
terminology from both the Western art music tradition and jargon specific to the performance 
practices executed in big band jazz is included in both parts and scores. It is the author’s intent to 
disambiguate the terminology specific to American Big Band Jazz and clarify the contextual 
usage of more traditional musical terms to assist in the most thorough and authentic teaching of 
American Big Band Jazz performance practice. For the purposes of producing the most useful 
resource for modern music educators, terms have been sourced primarily from pieces commonly 
found in high school and collegiate music libraries. 

Though many markings found in big band music come from the American English 
vernacular, they are not always literal nor are they universally interpreted. There are many 
factors which may change the interpretation of a given marking including genre, composer, part 
type, and era. After a careful examination of the course requirements of Music Education at the 
undergraduate level at several reputable institutions, there is not sufficient exposure to big band 
music? and performance practices within many degree programs and therefore, many teachers 
are entering the field unprepared to choose literature, rehearse, interpret, or perform with a big 
band yet are still being asked to do so. Much of the time, this oversight is not intentional. The 
student may simply perform on an instrument which is not included in the standard 
instrumentation of a big band and therefore may never have been given the opportunity to 


perform in said ensemble. In any case, there is certainly a clear need for the disambiguation of 


! Lee, William F. American Big Bands, Pg. 1. 
2 See Appendix 2- Comparison of Jazz Inclusion in Music Education Curricula. 


big band terminology for musicians and educators alike in the hope that American Big Band Jazz 


performance traditions can be preserved and expanded upon for generations to come. 


METHODOLOGY 

After consulting with members of the research committee, the author set out to find sheet 
music of as many well-known pieces, and pieces commonly found on the band stand or in 
educational libraries by several “gold standard” big band composers who were actively writing 
and performing within the aforementioned time frame (1957-1975). In many cases, original 
manuscripts were not available for perusal, but the author was able to access parts and scores that 
were later published by mainstream manufacturers. The author acknowledges the notion, which 
is well-known among jazz educators, that the editors of many major publishing houses often 
added conventional Western Art Music terminology or additional articulations to these editions 
to make them more playable for younger or less-experienced players. These additions are evident 
when the notation available is compared to the pertinent recordings of many of the pieces; what 
the band is heard playing and what is on the page are often different. It is this difference that is 
often overlooked by music educators who are either under-trained due to their program 
requirements’, are inexperienced in the performance practices of the big band genre and are 
therefore more led by the markings in the score than by striving to emulate a particular style. In 
addition to a ready-reference format glossary of terminology, it became clear that a listing of 
suggested reference recordings was also necessary to give further context for future educators 
seeking clarification of standard performance practices associated with big band music. 

Though the research was intended to be limited to mainly pieces of near-universal fame 
such as but not limited to Count Basie, Duke Ellington, Billy Strayhorn, Tommy Dorsey, Nelson 
Riddle, Toshiko Akiyoshi, Stan Kenton et al, the author chose to include the works of some well- 


known regional composer/arrangers as well owing to the idea that this glossary may be used by 


3 See Appendix 2 for Comparison of Music Education Curricula. 


someone in charge of running a community big band that may be looking at charts that were 
written by artists of regional fame such as Art Dedrick, Larry Elgart, and Al Cobine. 

Once access was granted, the author physically looked through all parts and available 
materials and noted which terms were included on which parts and based on their placement and 
usage created “standard” definitions to the best of their ability. Once this was finished for all 
pieces available, the author then consulted with some of the most well-versed musicians in the 
big band jazz world such as Bobby Shew, Michael Williams, Pat Harbison, Joey Tartell, and 
Scott Wendholt as well as musicians who are currently working on the “ghost-band circuit” such 
as Endre Rice, and Dr. Ryan Chapman. It is the author’s most ardent hope that gaining insight 
from players who worked on the aforementioned bands would add insight and real-world 
experiences to the definitions put forth by the author regarding the terminology found in the 
materials which were available. 

Following the documentation of the personal accounts, the author then cross-referenced 
all available terms against the established definitions in the New Grove Dictionary of Jazz, The 
Historical Dictionary of Jazz (Davis), The Oxford Companion to Jazz and the Feather-Gitler 
Biographical Encyclopedia for Jazz and found that many of the terms pulled directly from the 
sheet music itself were not defined within these industry-standard tomes and thus justified the 
usefulness of the authors’ research. 

At the conclusion of cross-referencing established scholarship on the subject, the author 
chose to include an integrated practical listing of relevant recordings within the glossary entries 
which an educator may use to listen to the expression and interpretation of the band/composer 
from which a term was sourced to gain a more concrete understanding of the performance 


practice associated with that term. To the author’s knowledge, no such listing of terminology has 


been published to date and therefore it is the author’s intent to assist the jazz education 
community in providing such a resource. It is worthy to note that, unlike music of previous eras 
for which we infer expression and performance practice from historical accounts and information 
passed from teacher to student, jazz is unique in that the educational community not only has 
original manuscripts and reasonable reproductions of original works from which performances 
can be created but, we also have primary-source level recordings of much of the music which 
was performed and published between 1957 and 1975. 

Regarding the publishing of this music, the author has chosen to give a brief summary of 
the acceptance of jazz into the academy as a viable medium through which musical principles 
can be taught. Such information is crucial to understand precisely why certain terms and 
techniques have been utilized over others or at all when viewing a piece intended for the 
educational band stand versus the professional band stand. The connotations we attach to the 
terminology utilized by composers and arrangers of the day can be assumed to be more accurate 
in practice than the connotative expressions of terminology used in previous eras as much must 
be inferred from non-primary sources (teacher to student, or present-era recordings) and 
therefore, due to the processes by which big band jazz was absorbed into music education may 


not be entirely accurate depending on the era of the music in question. 


ACADEMIC EXPERIENCE v. JOB MARKET REALTY 

Much of the terminology found in big band music is written in American English. 
America is a diverse country and big band music dating from the 1930’s onward reflects this 
both in terms of the style of the music itself and the nomenclature being interpreted by the 
players. By the 1950’s and onward, music was being written for swing or “stage” bands both by 
trained and self-taught musicians. As such, some of the terminology found in the parts is more 
closely related to spoken American English than formal English; terms like “Freak Out!” are 
more specifically related to vernacular used within the community of jazz musicians and are used 
in music written by composers specifically of jazz. 

Though this tendency toward vernacular English seems straightforward for the American 
player, such simplicity is only relative to the player’s experiences with the music and its 
interpretation. According to Bobby Shew, it is important to recognize that while this glossary 
may be useful in America, it may not be as helpful to musicians in other countries.* Therefore, it 
is worth mentioning that the research on and definitions of various terms used in big band music 
included within this glossary are defined according to American Big Band traditions. For 
instance, if a conductor is referring to a “rooftop, '^ and the player has never heard that term used 
in reference to a “martellato” accent before, it is not likely the player will perform the passage 
with the conductor's desired inflection. Similarly, terms like “hat” have literal meanings, but 
also contextual meanings depending on the part in which they appear. A “hat” could refer to 
both a derby mute, or to the hi-hat on a drum kit. In any case, if a musician has never been in a 


Big Band or never had any instruction on these connotative differences, they are much more 


^ Shew, Bobby. Interview: 23 Nov. 2020 
? See Appendix 1: Common Symbols Used in Big Band Literature 


likely to incorrectly perform the music itself or worse- incorrectly instruct their ensemble 
regarding the interpretation of the marking as a general rule. 

There have been many attempts to assist future educators in the interpretation and 
performance practices associated with big band jazz, but these texts and master classes are often 
avoided or missed altogether by busy music education students who are trying to meet their 
degree requirements$. Jazz is often treated as auxiliary to the music education curriculum but, in 
actual practice, running a jazz ensemble is often a standard requirement of middle and high 
school educators. Hopefully the combination of ongoing research, availability of materials, and 
heightened awareness of the importance of jazz in a music education curriculum will yield a 


population of amply prepared teachers in years to come. 


$ See Appendix 2: Comparison of Jazz Inclusion in Music Education Curricula. 


CONNOTATION v. DENOTATION 

While it is true that some terminology found in big band music is shared with the 
Western Art Music traditions, the interpretation applied to these indications is often more 
contrasted than is the common practice in orchestral or chamber music settings. For example, 
since the music of dance and stage bands was played for large groups of people acoustically, the 
need for a generally louder “forte” dynamic was established as well as a more exaggerated 
"piano " level in order to accompany soloists and singers. The markings are still used in the 
conventional way but are more pronounced in authentic performances of American Big Band 
Jazz. 

Conversely, there are terms in the Western Art Music tradition that do not necessarily 
translate well to big band, such as “col legno" which has little to no use as there are rarely 
strings included in standard big band instrumentation, or "con tutta forza" which would simply 
be written using the "fortissimo " abbreviation plus perhaps accent symbols to achieve the same 
effect. It is worthwhile to note that some of the more prominent big band leaders of the 1960's 
did use strings; Stan Kenton’ and Doc Severinsen? are well-known examples of this but, within 
the context of music likely to be performed by secondary school-level or early collegiate-level 
bands, they are outliers and therefore were not included in this glossary. Like much of the big 
band repertoire, there are no absolutes regarding use or non-use of Western Art Music 
terminology as it varies from composer to composer and from decade to decade. Based on the 
findings of the author's research, it appears that the more well-known the composer and their 


music, the fewer additional terms they chose to use.? While it may be common knowledge 


7 Ex. Kenton, Stan. This Is An Orchestra, 1953. 
8 Ex. Severinsen, Doc. Severinsen and Strings, 1968. 
? See Appendix 3: Scanned Historical Examples. 


among jazz musicians, for the purposes of explaining the research conducted to construct this 
glossary, these reasons can be summarized as follows: First, during the era 1957-1975 there was 
no means for a young musician to learn this music other than to transcribe it from a primary- 
source recording. Therefore, when a young musician was to land a job on one of the “Gold 
Standard” American Big Bands working at the time, it was assumed by the bandleader that the 
musician they hired would be intimately familiar with their music via recordings. Musicians such 
as Bobby Shew and Endre Rice recounted stories in their recent interviews for this research 
stating that when a new hire was admitted to one of these highly-acclaimed bands, the existing 
band members would often haze them by hiding the existing book from them on the first gig or 
two just to see if they truly knew the music inside and out.!° Second, even on new works, the 
most well-known composers used very little expressive terminology owing both to their 
established style and their musicians’ knowledge of it but also that, while on the road or 
performing regularly, the bandleaders would have plenty of time to workshop, shape, and explain 
their intent directly to their musicians thus eliminating the need for etymological clutter in the 
margins. Scott Wendholt recalled of his time on the Akiyoshi band that: 


“...Toshiko was always clear. There was never a question about what she wanted 
or how she wanted it played because, if you messed up- she'd let you know!"!! 


After having viewed several parts and scores of regional composers and arrangers for 
comparison, the correlation between the caliber of band/musicians, the consistency of band 
personnel or lack thereof, and the need for extra directions on the page was an inverse one. In 
bands where the turnover of musicians was high or that the composer/arranger often had to 


express ideas clearly to produce a sight-readable chart, the use of what we now think of as 


10 Interview with Endre Rice, Basie Orchestra July, 2020. 
!! Interview: Scott Wendholt, 28, July 2020. 


conventional big band terminology was much higher. Notable arrangers such as Al Cobine and 
Art Dedrick are among those for whom terminology was urgently necessary to produce the 
highest quality, short-notice performances. While Al Cobine’s band did have the luxury of 
regular rehearsals and recording sessions", they did not necessarily have the same amount of 
time spent together like the Ellington, Basie, or Akiyoshi bands did. It is from these pickup or 
“territory” bands that we derive much of our educational use of big band terminology which was 
later brought into standard usage by arrangers for large publishing companies like E-Jazz Lines 
Music, Sierra Music, Hal Leonard, and Alfred Music. 

Overall, the terminology used in big band charts includes a wide variety of standard and 
colloquial terminology. Duke Ellington often used conventional Western Art Music terminology 
in a very specific manner, layering each part as carefully as a sound engineer may layer tracks in 
a studio in his writing. Composers like Bob Brookmeyer on the other hand, tended to use terms 
more closely related to their respective spoken vernacular rather than traditional descriptors to 
achieve the sounds they intended. Without the aid of outside instruction via a mentor musician, 
section member, or course devoted to the subject, today’s young musician would not know 
which interpretation is the correct one. It is for this reason that it is imperative to reference the 
original recordings made by the aforementioned artists and their ensembles whenever possible. 
To this end, a listing of works by the composers listed within this glossary has been provided to 


provide a point of departure for any musician who chooses to use this glossary. 


12 Interview: Pat Harbison, 1 September 2021. 
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FROM BANDSTAND TO CLASSROOM: 
THE EVOLUTION OF BIG BAND CHARTS IN ACADEMIA 

One justification for the choosing of the era 1957-1975 is that among scholars and 
musicians alike, all agree that this is the span of time in which jazz pedagogy became “officially” 
accepted into the classroom at both secondary and collegiate levels. As such, there were three 
main variables which made this transition possible: First, the students at the time clamored for an 
opportunity to play music that was popular and meaningful to them. Second, as big band and 
stage band music rose in popularity it became evident that this was not going to be a passing fad 
and could, in fact, prove to be a significantly lucrative recruiting venture for colleges and 
universities. Finally, the civil unrest during the 1950’s and 1960’s spurred dramatic changes in 
the way music was taught at all levels but from this arose an appreciation for jazz music as a 
truly American art form worthy of study at all levels.!5 

During the 1950's, Jazz Educators fought an uphill battle for the acceptance of jazz as an 
art form. Between the elder statesmen of the academy viewing jazz as chaotic, meaningless, and 
lacking in substance and the inherent systemic abhorrence for any art which came from people of 
color, it is not surprising that it took so long for jazz to find a home within music education. So 
much so that in many professional music education journals and texts dating from the 1930's 
through the early 1950’s, music educators scrutinized jazz on the whole and openly stated that 
listening to or studying jazz music would have nothing but an adverse effect on even the most 


dedicated of young musicians.!4 It is for these reasons and more that the first accredited 


13 Prouty, Kenneth. History of Jazz Education: A Critical Assessment. Journal of Historical research in Music 
Education. April 2005, Vol. 26. Pg. 82 

14 Murphy, Daniel K. Jazz Studies in American Schools and Colleges: A Brief History.” Jazz Education Journal, No. 
26 March 1994, pp 34-38. (Courtesy Monika Herzig) 
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programs at the collegiate level in jazz studies were not established in American Universities 
until the early 1960's.!^ 

This race-barrier and intellectual snobbery resulted in Big Band Jazz becoming more 
widely accepted at the secondary levels far before it was fully integrated into collegiate music 
education.!é However, Daniel Murphy noted that even though there was ample resistance in 
collegiate circles, this boom in the growth of secondary level big bands spurred an equally large 
market for the establishment of high school friendly big band charts. Many arrangers took 
popular big band favorites and made them playable for younger, less experienced players but in 
doing so often watered down or muddled the actual content which the composers had intended to 
be interpreted by seasoned professionals in the first place. On this subject, Murphy states: 

"Prior to the availability of graded commercial arrangements, it had been 

difficult for educators to acquire appropriate music [for their big bands.] 

The band director or students usually wrote or arranged the ensemble's performance 

repertoire." 

The fact that there is both scholarly record of these “unofficial” arrangements being 
made, in addition to the plethora of hand written big band and dance band charts often found 
deep within the catacombs of the average American band room library is a testament to the 
history of jazz pedagogy truly starting with the students and being facilitated by industrious 
music educators who were willing to allow this music into their classrooms by any means 
necessary. Like all industries, necessity is the mother of invention and jazz pedagogy is no 


exception. The student demand for the chance to play fun, familiar music coupled with the rise in 


popularity of jazz as a whole and then accelerated by the addition of the first instrument rental 


15 Alper, Garth. (2007). Towards the Acceptance of a Bachelor of Music Degree in Popular Music Studies. College Music 
Symposium, 47, 156-166. http://www.jstor.org/stable/40374511 

16 Murphy, Daniel K. Jazz Studies in American Schools and Colleges: A Brief History.” Jazz Education Journal, No. 
26 March 1994, pp 34-38. 
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companies serving secondary schools resulted in both a dramatic increase in students wanting to 
play music and excelling at it, and the establishment of a catalog of educational pieces of music 
which are rooted in big band jazz." 

As time marched on, these high school students grew up and headed off to college often 
seeking yet more involvement in jazz combos and big bands as a portion of their studies. The 
number of collegiate jazz programs in America grew from a mere thirty in 1960 to over two- 
hundred and fifty by the end of the 1970”s.!8 It was obvious even to the most staunchly opposed 
music faculty member that not only was jazz around to stay, but that it is also an effective means 
by which to populate an institution with a fresh crop of students every fall and therefore bolster 
the institutional bottom line. However, the inclusion of jazz within higher education exacerbated 
a long-standing but often ignored systemic issue: there is an established Euro-Centric slant to the 
music curriculum design employed by most American universities. For decades, this remained 
unquestioned as the establishment of university music programs was based on the music of the 
greatest composers in all of Europe. To this day, the average music student will have to endure 
several semesters of figured bass and study of the techniques of the Common Practice Period but 
they will likely never have even one semester of jazz theory unless they are a jazz major. In 
many schools the jazz majors are not spared from the Common Practice Period music theory and 
history which predate any artist or genre they have come to the University to study; yet, the non- 
jazz majors are not required to study anything but their preferred discipline and pertinent genres 


of music. 


7 Murphy, Daniel K. Jazz Studies in American Schools and Colleges: A Brief History.” Jazz Education Journal, No. 
26 March 1994, pp 36. 
'8 Ibid. pp 37. 
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Obviously, this is hardly fair and hopefully the passage of time, growing authority of the 
country’s most prominent jazz programs will help to begin a shift toward more specialized 
higher education for jazz and non-jazz majors alike. However, Keith Javors noted that the 
vehement clinging to the established canon of Western Art Music and the willful disinclusion of 
jazz in higher education through the 1950’s and 1960’s could be attributed to a more practical 
issue in pedagogy: 

“[The] concern for jazz performance programs developed through 

a colliding of experiences in what I increasingly believe can exemplify 

two disparate value systems related to jazz performance: that encompassed 

within professional practice and that encompassed within academia.”!” 

Indeed, it seems that many collegiate level performance programs have been designed to produce 
future orchestral musicians and eventual faculty replacements for those who teach within these 
programs in the first place, therefore the way Euro-centric musical topics are taught is more 
reflective of the environment in which a future orchestral musician will eventually find 
themselves than the way jazz is often taught which is different than the way it is performed and 
practiced in the real world. 

On the surface, this preference for musical disciplines which are not jazz-related could be 
viewed as simply the old established standards being elbowed out by the new and more popular 
majors and faculty within the disciplines of jazz pedagogy, however such an assertion would be 
heavy handed. As many who have taught in higher academia know, no matter what subject one 
chooses to teach there is always a board of colleagues of differing opinions looking for an 


opportunity to leverage their opinions over both the teaching and assessment of someone else’s 


discipline for better or worse. For this reason, jazz pedagogues have had to go to great lengths to 


1? Javors, Keith. “An Appraisal of Collegiate Jazz Performance Programs in the teaching of Jazz Music.” 
Dissertation from the University of Illinois, 2001. Pg. 33 
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justify the inclusion of jazz within the scope of a collegiate level music degree; to do this, the 
processes by which jazz are taught and learned were modified to reflect a more Euro-Centric, 
notation-based approach rather than solely resting on transcription of solos and tunes via 
recordings and jam sessions with members of the jazz community. Kenneth Prouty asserts that 
this more Western Art Music based approach was initially developed as a means of jazz 
pedagogy wedging its way into the academy at all: 

“By placing itself squarely within an institutional context and by 

emphasizing its relationship to those structures and histories 

(rather than its ties to the jazz community) jazz education seems to 

be seeking to pacify its institutional critics.””° 

This is not to say that the oral tradition has been eliminated from the collegiate jazz 
experience, but in many cases the jazz performance curriculum is set up in such a way that there 
simply is not time within eight semesters to train musicians in a jazz-specific manner with a 
mentor as would often happen in the real world due to the permanent inclusion of four or more 
semesters of Common Practice Period harmony and compositional practices.?! It seems that 
compromises needed to be made for the academy at large to accept jazz as a viable medium 
through which musical learning can occur, and those compromises were easily met with the 
establishment of collegiate big bands and their written repertoire. 

Within the scope of American history, the 1960’s and 1970’s were decades wrought with 
upheaval and challenging of societal norms. As stated, these societal changes were reflected in 
the academy through battles hard fought and ultimately won by music educators willing to teach 


and advocate for jazz pedagogy. This eventual inclusion of big bands into college curriculum 


offerings, the establishment of many summer music intensives which were focused on jazz such 


20 Prouty, K. E. (2005). The History of Jazz Education: A Critical Reassessment. Journal of Historical Research in Music 
Education, 26(2), 79-100. http://www jstor.org/stable/402 15303 
?'Interview: Pat Harbison, 1 September 2021. 
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as those taught the Stage Band Camp offered at Indiana University beginning in 1957, or at the 
Lenox School of Jazz shortly thereafter, created a safe space for the study of American music 
written and performed mainly by musicians of color. Unlike the established traditions of Western 
Art Music which often marginalized the efforts of minority populations, the study of jazz 
provided an open invitation for the inclusion of these marginalized populations and served the 
purpose of providing an equal opportunity learning space for all genres and all music students. 
As prevalence and popularity of collegiate jazz programs grew, so did the variety of and 
need for accessible literature used in its curriculum. It was during the late 1960’s and through the 
1970’s that the standardized publishing of classic big band era charts began to take over the 
market for use in music education settings. This era of music education and music publishing is 
entirely unique when compared to those which came before it- for the first time in the history of 
music education, students could hear a tune on the radio, mention it to their music director and 
that director could then purchase a dance band or big band arrangement of it through a major 
publishing company. Better yet, advances in jazz pedagogy as put forth by jazz education icons 
such as David Baker and Jamey Aebersold provided the written materials needed for students to 
understand what they were playing from both an academic, notation-based standpoint as well as 
an auditory understanding of harmony and how it functioned within this brand new music.?? 
Thanks to the efforts of music educators in both secondary and collegiate education 
throughout the 1960’s and 1970’s jazz seems to have found a permanent home within music 
education. While its inclusion in many programs is hardly perfect from a performance practice 
standpoint considering there are only a handful of working big bands in the music industry of 


late, nor is it ideal from the perspective of the learner who as a result of the biases of the 


22 See Figures 63 and 64 for examples of Jazz Pedagogy Materials authored by David Baker and Jamey Aebersold. 
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academy at large are being taught mainly by interpreting notation rather than actively 
participating in the oral traditions on which jazz as an art form is based, it is worthy of 
celebration on some levels that jazz and those who teach and perform it are now vibrant 
contributors to the cultural and musical landscapes of many institutions of learning both 
secondary and collegiate. Thanks to the aid of intrepid pioneers in the field and players alike, 
there exists a wealth of playable material in print accessible to any director who wishes to 


program and teach it. 
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AN UNINTENDED LANGUAGE BARRIER 

Now that the catalog of available educational materials in jazz pedagogy has been 
established, publishers have taken hold of various artists’ music and codified a means of 
distributing it at nearly any level of difficulty for the many students wanting to perform it and the 
teachers who wish to teach it, there exists a new problem: notation of any kind falls dismally 
short regarding the proper interpretation of big band jazz music without the aid of the oral 
tradition but moreover, the modern student is not readily able to read hand written sheet music in 
the same way that they could forty years ago. The advent of standardized publishing practices 
and music notation programs such as Finale and Sibelius have revolutionized the dissemination 
of musical ideas at a break-neck pace, but the cost has been the loss of the students’ ability to 
interpret the intent of composers and arrangers of old. With this gap in knowledge comes a loss 
of understanding of the true phrasing and interpretation intended by the composers and arrangers 
of the day- for this reason, this glossary and exploration of jazz pedagogy have been compiled in 
hopes of documenting these differences and establishing a reference work with true practical 
application for teacher and player alike. 

Interestingly, throughout the 1970’s and 1980’s there emerged a few different types of 
published fonts used in jazz pedagogy materials. At the time, this posed little to no issue for the 
students charged with the task of reading and learning these materials. Many of these students, 
the author included, had been reading barely legible handwritten charts on bandstands for 
decades prior to the standardization of publishing and therefore were fluent in both written 
styles. It seems, after studying from many of these published materials throughout the authors 
own education that publishers were not overly concerned with uniformity between their offerings 


on the Western Art Music side versus Jazz. In fact, many of the fonts used were adaptations of 
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handwritten materials already in circulation; this pseudo-handwritten approach can be seen in 
published charts from this era and beyond and seems to draw an imaginary line between Western 
Art Music and Jazz from a pedagogical standpoint. With the advent of programs like Finale Note 
Pad and Sibelius from the late 1980’s and early 1990’s, many musicians were able to print their 
own music for big band and unsurprisingly, many chose the integrated “handwritten style” font 
which included big band specific symbols and markings unlike the “standard” font which did not 
include any symbols or markings indigenous to big band or jazz music. Fascinating that even in 
the invention of at-home music publishing, there was a distinction between Western Art Music 
and Jazz that was literally programmed into the publishing applications themselves and hardly 
any musician was phased by it. 

While the inability to read handwritten notation may not seem overly problematic in the 
short term, such a gap in knowledge has the potential to threaten the preservation of jazz 
interpretation in general and thus the loss of over two generations’ worth of American music 
which so many fought so hard to include in the academy in the first place. In an era where nearly 
all information is stored in a cloud, technology simply cannot replace the need for individualized 
instruction with a knowledgeable mentor to perpetuate and pass down the musical knowledge 
one gains from real world application. Notation, no matter how thorough, can never replace the 
human element of expression. To date, there does not exist a lexicon of big band specific 
translations from handwritten notation of the bandstands of the past to the standardized, 
computer-generated notation which has become the norm in both educational and real-world 
settings. Without the aid of such a translation, it is likely that much of the music education 


community’s understanding of how to interpret big band jazz may be lost in a few generations as 
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the role of the oral tradition has been minimized in higher education to save time in degree plans 
and to preserve the hallowed status of Western Art Music within the academy at large. 

Such a loss of interpretation can already be seen and experienced from both teacher and 
student at the secondary level. Not only are students unable to read handwritten notation, nor are 
they being encouraged to sit down and learn jazz style through the exploration of the “gold- 
standard” big band recordings and similar but the teachers who are being sent into the field every 
day from institutions across this nation have little to no preparation for the teaching of jazz in an 
educational setting. This lack of preparation can be easily gleaned by viewing the tables in 
Appendix 2 which outline the inclusion of jazz ensembles and jazz pedagogy in music education 
curricula from many major universities and colleges across the country. Sadly, within the music 
education curriculum at most universities, less than two percent of a students’ overall preparation 
for teaching in the field is spent learning jazz pedagogy. It is not a wonder then that the middle 
and high school students who are being taught by these woefully ill-prepared but still 
enthusiastic and jazz-positive music educators are not familiar with the decades of established 
performance and study practices associated with jazz music that would aid them in their 
understanding of the interpretation of both big band and combo jazz. For detailed descriptions 
and comparisons between handwritten notation and modern notation, please see Figures 1-62 of 


Appendix 1. 
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CONCLUSION 

After reviewing a wide sampling of materials performed and published by composers and 
arrangers of note during the era of 1957-75, two things are apparent- First, the composers 
themselves assumed a great deal of expression, pre-existing expertise, and knowledge of the 
players they hired to play their music and therefore did not include much in the way of 
expressive terminology on their original parts. Second- when terms were included, they were 
either standard Western Art Music notation that was super-imposed by publishing companies 
that can be near-universally interpreted but would have been played in a more exaggerated way 
depending on the band, bandleader preferences and the acoustical setting of the music itself or 
they were more related to the vernacular used by jazz musicians of the time and the specific 
connotative expressions associated with each term can be derived by listening to primary-source 
recordings. The latter is the most acceptable performance practice associated with big band jazz 
but, considering the fast-paced and outcome-centric world in which music educators now find 
themselves, this glossary may be used as a starting point from which they and their students of 
jazz can propel themselves forward in an informed way into the performance practices associated 


with American big band music from the era 1957-1975. 
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GLOSSARY OF BIG BAND TERMINOLOGY 1957-75 
ANNOTATED ALPHABETICAL LISTING 
WITH SUGGESTED RECORDED EXAMPLES 

While compiling this list of terminology, the author found it necessary to confirm the 
usage and appropriate performance practices associated with many of the markings with 
professional players of note who had performed the literature selected or under the direction of 
the band leaders and composers/arrangers of the day. While the New Grove Dictionary of Jazz 
contains much helpful information, it is not always accurate concerning band-specific 
performance practice nor are all terms found within the pages of pieces likely to be performed by 
a big band in an educational or community setting. For this reason, there may be several different 
interpretations of each term which have been verified by the author through interviews with 
prominent musicians across the country, corroborated by the author’s first-hand experiences, as 
well as cross referencing pertinent established scholarly sources such as The New Grove 
Dictionary of Jazz and others. 

By any measure, learning the nuances of jazz through the aural tradition is the most 
effective way to work toward a thorough understanding of the expression of terminology found 
on the page as well as performance practices associated with playing big band music. Therefore, 
the author has included additional suggested listening for each term. Whenever possible, the 
author has used the recording of the piece from which the term was sourced, but this was not 
possible in all cases; in the event an original recording was not available the author has listed 
another piece of equal relevance and quality of example of the term listed. It is the hope of the 
author that, when seeking accurate information to be passed along to their students, future music 
educators will be able to use this listing as a quick-reference for the appropriate interpretation of 


big band music when they are teaching it in an academic or community setting. 
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A 


A2- Also: @2, a2 
Typical Location: Any part, Any measure 
Definition: Another player will begin playing; or, two players will play together. 


A Tempo- Other Forms: Tempo 1 

Typical Location: Any part, often near a new section or double bar. 

Definition: Return to previous tempo. 

Suggested Listening: Tuning Up, Toshiko Akiyoshi and Lew Tabackin on Road Time. 


Ad Lib- Other Forms: Ad libitum 

Typical Location: Any part where a solo is to be played. 

Definition: The player should improvise or take a tempo which suits them. 
Suggested Listening: Splanky, Count Basie Orchestra on The Atomic Mr. Basie. 


A la Basie- Typical Location: Any part at the beginning of a section in the style of the artist 
listed after “а la". Ex. “A la Ellington” “A la Miller". 

Definition: Depending on the composer or artist reference, the players should perform the 
passage emulating the style indicated. A passage listing “A la Basie” is likely to lay back on the 
beat while “A la Buddy Rich” would be more aggressive and on top of the beat. 

Suggested Listening: Corner Pocket, Count Basie Orchestra. Groovin’ Hard, Buddy Rich Big 
Band. In The Mood, Glenn Miller Orchestra. 


Alone- Typical Location: Any part, any measure. 

Definition: The player will be playing by themselves either as an improvised solo or a written 
musical line. This indication is often included to inform the player as to the orchestration 
occurring during the section they are playing. 

Suggested Listening: Skylark, Bob Brookmeyer and Friends on Bob Brookmeyer and Friends. 


Arco- Abbreviation: Arc. 

Typical Location: Bass or Vibraphone Part 

Definition: To play using a bow. 

Suggested Listening: Anatomy of a Murder, Duke Ellington on Anatomy of a Murder. 


As is- Typical Location: Any part, Any Measure. 
Definition: The player should interpret the part in a musically literal sense. 
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B 


Back beat- Typical Location: Drums 

Definition: Play using heavy accents on beats two and four in 4/4 time. 

New Grove: A term applied to the second and fourth beats of a 4/4 or 12/8 bar. 
Suggested Listening: Tuning Up, Toshiko Akiyoshi and Lew Tabackin on Road Time. 


Backgrounds- Abbreviation: BG 

Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 

Definition: Indicates that the musical line should be played behind a solo. 
Suggested Listening: A Night In Tunisia, Dizzy Gillespie on A Night In Tunisia. 


Ballad- Typical Location: Any part, beginning of new section or beginning of piece. 

Definition: A style marking which tells the player to perform the music in a lyrical and 
connected way; also implies that the 8" notes should be played straight unless otherwise marked. 
New Grove: In jazz and popular music a slow, sentimental love-song; the ballad forms ап 
important part of the jazz repertory, particularly in the swing era. Ballads are generally cast in 
32-bar song form and 4/4 or 12/8 meter; they are performed at a relaxed tempo, in a soft, 
intimate style, and lack the rhythmic drive and intensity of four-beat jazz. The word is often used 
loosely, of any slow piece, regardless of its form, style, or subject matter. 

Suggested Listening: L 7/ Darlin’, Count Basie Orchestra on The Atomic Mr. Basie. 


Bass Drum- Abbreviation: BD 

Typical Location: Drums, Score 

Definition: Drums- Perform the figure on the bass drum. Conductor- The Bass Drum is being 
played. 


Bell- Typical Location: Brass, Piano 

Definition: Brass- Describes the sounding end of the instrument; also used to indicate Bell Tones. 
Piano- Describes an accented note played in the style of brass Bell Tones or Chime meaning to 
emulate the sound of church bells. 


Bell Tone- Typical Location: Brass Parts 

Definition: The player should heavily accent the note and sustain for the full duration while 
allowing the note to “naturally” decay or decrescendo. 

Suggested Listening: Angels We Have Heard On High, Stan Kenton Orchestra on A Merry 
Christmas. 


Bell in Stand- Typical Location: Brass Parts, Sax Parts 

Definition: To play with the sounding end of the instrument obscured by the music stand so as to 
soften, darken the timbre and/or dampen the sound. 

Suggested Listening: Cute, Neal Hefti on Basie Plays Hefti. 
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Big- Typical Location: Drums, Brass 

Definition: Indicates the player should play at a loud dynamic for the full durations of note 
values, possibly accented. 

Suggested Listening: Count Basie, Sammy Nestico. Shiny Stockings. Album: April in Paris 


Big Breath- Typical Location: Brass, Saxes 
Definition: The player should take in as much air as possible before playing the section. 


Big Cymbal Crash- Abbreviation: Big Cym. 
Typical Location: Drums 
Definition: Play the cymbal crash at a loud dynamic, accented, and let ring naturally decay. 


Brass- Abbreviation: Br. 
Typical Location: Score, Saxes, Rhythm Section 
Definition: Indicates the brass are playing or will come in during a specified measure. 


Break- Abbreviation: Brk. 

Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 

Definition: P. The player should improvise during this measured silence from the ensemble. E. 
There will be a soloist improvising during the specified measures of rest. 

New Grove: A brief solo passage occurring during an interruption in the accompaniment, 
usually lasting one or two bars and maintaining the underlying rhythm and harmony of the 
piece. 

Suggested Listening: Buddy Rich. Groovin’ Hard. Album: Keep The Customer Satisfied 


Brightly- Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 
Definition: Tempo marking indicating a moderate quick tempo. ~144-160 Bpm. 


Brushes- Abbreviation: Br. 

Typical Location: Drums 

Definition: Use wire brushes to perform in the style indicated. 

New Grove: Brush- A fan of wire or plastic strands with a hollow or stick handle, used as an 
alternative to the drumstick. 

Suggested Listening: Louis Armstrong, “Mack the Knife” from the album Mack the Knife. 


Bucket Mute- Abbreviation: Bucket 

Typical Location: Brass Parts 

Definition: A mute in the shape of a short cylinder, closed on one end and usually filled with 
cotton or similar. The player should use this mute as indicated to produce a softer, more mellow 
timbre. 

Suggested Listening: Count Basie Orchestra. L’i/ Darlin. Album: The Atomic Mr. Basie 
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Build- 

Typical Location: Any part, Any measure 

Definition: Gradual increase in volume and rhythmic activity leading up to a climax. 

Suggested Listening: Count Basie Orchestra “Tall Cotton” from Basie Big Band (Studio Album). 


С 


Cadenza- Abbreviation: Cad. 

Typical Location: Any part, Any measure 

Definition: Unaccompanied solo, independent of tempo or out of time. 

Suggested Listening: Bob Brookmeyer and Friends. Skylark. Album: Bob Brookmeyer and 
Friends 


Center of Cymbal- Abbreviation: Ctr. Cym. 

Typical Location: Drums 

Definition: Play using the area between the bell and the edge of the cymbal (the bow) but not 
approaching the bell. 


Change to...- 

Typical Location: Any part, Any measure 

Definition: In wind, bass, or guitar parts, the musician should change to the mute, pedal, or 
instrument indicated. In rhythm section parts, the drummer or vibraphonist may change to a 
different striking implement. 

Suggested Listening: Toshiko Akioyshi — Lew Tabackin Big Band Tuning Up. Album: Road 
Time 


Changes- 

Typical Location: Any part, Any measure 

Definition: Shorthand for “chord changes.” Refers to chord symbols found in both rhythm 
section and wind parts which support the written notation harmonically. 

New Grove: The harmonic progression (that is, the series of harmonies) of an existing theme 
(often a popular song) on which a jazz performance is based. 

Suggested Listening: Rob McConnell. My Man Bill. Album: The Jazz Album 


Chime Effect- 
Typical Location: Brass, Piano 
Definition: See Bell Tone 


Chords- 

Typical Location: Rhythm Section 

Definition: The player should use blocked sonorities as written using an appropriate comping 
pattern; the player should return to an accompanying role after having the lead, soloing or 
playing a notated line. 

Suggested Listening: Count Basie Orchestra. Blues Machine. Album: 88 Basie Street 
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Chorus- 

Typical Location: Any part, Any measure 

Definition: 1. One time through a given set of changes. 2. The repeated refrain of a song. 

New Grove: (1) In general usage, the refrain of a song or hymn, that section which is repeated, 
always with the same tune and text, after each verse; for the use of the harmonic and metric 
structures of song refrains as the basis of jazz pieces. (2) In jazz any statement, or, more 
particularly, restatement with variations, of a theme, followed by a series of variations on the 
theme, and then a repetition of the theme itself; it is not generally used in discussing those styles 
of jazz in which free improvisation takes the place of the series of variations on the theme. 
Suggested Listening: Thad Jones, Mel Lewis. Don’t Git Sassy. Album: Live at the Village 


Vanguard 


Closed- Abbreviation: СТ. 

Typical Location: Brass, Drums 

Definition: Brass- To completely cover the end of a brass instrument with a plunger mute. 
Drums- To depress the high hat pedal to completely stifle the ring of the high hat cymbals 


Clark Terry or “artist”- 

Typical Location: Any part, Any measure 

Definition: Indicates that Clark Terry or “artist” played the original solo and that the player 
should attempt to emulate the style of the indicated original performer. 

Suggested Listening: Count Basie Orchestra. Corner Pocket. Album: April in Paris 


Colla/Colle- Also: Colla Parte Abbreviation: col. 

Typical Location: Any part, Any measure 

Definition: Italian musical term meaning “with” or “with the” thus indicating that two or more 
players or sections are performing together; “Colla Parte” is a direction given to a copyist to 
copy exactly the section indicated over again for a single part or section. This marking is most 
often used in copyists scores. 

Suggested Listening: Thad Jones, Mel Lewis. Arr. Bob Brookmeyer. ABC Blues Album: The 
Jazz Orchestra 


Comp or ‘Comp 

Typical Location: Rhythm Section 

Definition: Shorthand for “accompany” or “compliment”; to play the chord changes indicated 
using a genre-appropriate rhythmic pattern. 

Suggested Listening: Toshiko Akioyshi — Lew Tabackin Big Band Tuning Up. Album: Road 
Time 


Crash- Abbreviation: Cr. 
Typical Location: Drums, Score 
Definition: D. To play the crash cymbal. C. Indicates that a crash should be played. 


Crescendo- Abbreviation: Cresc. 


Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 
Definition: To gradually make louder. 
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Cup Mute- Abbreviation: Cup 

Typical Location: Brass Parts 

Definition: A cup mute is a brass mute which is shaped like a bowl at the end; this marking tells 
the player they should use this mute for the passage specified until it is indicated that they should 
play Open. 


Cymbal- Abbreviation: Cym. 

Typical Location: Drums, Score 

Definition: D. Use an appropriate cymbal to play the specified passage. C. Indicates that the 
drummer should be playing some type of cymbal during the specified passage. 


D 


Deep in Stand- Other forms: Deep Stand 

Typical Location: Brass, Saxes 

Definition: Perform the passage with the bell of the instrument as close to the stand as possible 
without completely blocking audible sound. 

Suggested Listening: Bob Brookmeyer and Friends. Skylark. Album: Bob Brookmeyer and 
Friends 


Doit- 

Typical Location: Brass, Saxes 

Definition: An articulation signified by a curved or wavy line leading up from a written pitch 
which indicates that a player should play the pitch then quickly glissando up or bend up as high 
as is feasible in a short span of time. 

New Grove: A gliss rising from the end of a note. 


Suggested Listening: Count Basie Orchestra “Tall Cotton" from Basie Big Band (Studio Album). 


Double X- Other forms: Double Time 

Typical Location: Any part, Any measure 

Definition: 1. Play twice as fast. 2. Double Time Feel: Switch from a 4/4 time feel to a cut time 
feel but not true cut time. When this occurs, it is often only performed by the rhythm section and 
the wind parts would remain in the 4/4 interpretation of their figures even though it is likely 
indicated in their part as a courtesy. 

New Grove: The apparent doubling of the tempo, generally in a recognizable four-, eight-, or 16- 
bar section of a piece or in a break, achieved by halving the prevailing note value. 

Suggested Listening: Duke Ellington. Anatomy of a Murder. Album: Anatomy of a Murder 


Duet w/- 

Typical Location: Brass, Saxes 

Definition: The player will be playing a soloistic line in tandem with one other player. 
Suggested Listening: : Bob Brookmeyer and Friends. Skylark. Album: Bob Brookmeyer and 
Friends 
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E 


Easy- 

Typical Location: Any part, Any measure 

Definition: 1. A tempo marking indicating that the tempo should not feel brisk or that it should 
swing in a laid-back, lilting way. 2. As a dynamic, this term denotes a less aggressive approach 
to either or both volume and/or articulation. 

Suggested Listening: Count Basie, Sammy Nestico. Shiny Stockings. Album: April in Paris 


Ensemble- Abbreviation: Ens. 

Typical Location: Score 

Definition: Indicates tutti playing, or that all members of the group are playing at once. 
Suggested Listening: Duke Ellington. Anatomy of a Murder. Album: Anatomy of a Murder 


Even 8ths- Other forms: Straight 8ths 

Typical Location: Any part, Any measure 

Definition: All subdivisions of pulse should be played equally in terms of both duration and 
inflection. 


Extended Harmon Mute- 
Typical Location: Brass 
Definition: Player should use a Harmon mute with the stem extended but not fully removed. 


F 


Fender- 

Typical Location: Guitar or Bass 

Definition: Player should use a Fender instrument if possible; in general an electric instrument 
which will sound like a Fender instrument from the era in which the piece was written. 
Suggested Listening: Rob McConnell. That’s Right. Album: Rob McConnell and the Boss Brass 


Fill- Other Forms: Fill in 

Typical Location: Drums, Rhythm Section 

Definition: To play genre-appropriate rhythmic figures which set up a musical entrance or to 
serve as musical adhesive? between sections. 

New Grove: A short harmonic, rhythmic, or melodic figure played at points of inactivity or stasis 
(for example, between phrases, choruses, or solos, or during a sustained note) by a member or 
members of a group other than the soloist. 

Suggested Listening: Buddy Rich. Groovin’ Hard. Album: Keep The Customer Satisfied 


Fill Around Melody 

Typical Location: Rhythm Section 

Definition: Additional improvised melodic figures added in between written melodic content. 
Suggested Listening: Thad Jones, Mel Lewis. The Groove Merchant. Album: Central Park North 


23 As per interview with Pat Harbison, Sept. 1 2021 re: The teachings of David Baker. 
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Finger Snap- Other Forms: Snap 

Typical Location: Any part, Any Measure 

Definition: The player should snap their fingers on either beats two and four or using the notated 
rhythm specified. 

Suggested Listening: Duke Ellington. Anatomy of a Murder. Album: Anatomy of a Murder 


Flugelhorn- Other Forms: Fluegelhorn Abbreviations: Fgl., Flg., Flgl. 

Typical Location: Trumpet 

Definition: A common doubling instrument for trumpeters; when used in a piece marked for 
trumpet, the player should switch to Flugelhorn until they see a direction to return to Trumpet. 
Suggested Listening: Count Basie Orchestra “Tall Cotton" from Basie Big Band (Studio Album). 


Freak Out!- 

Typical Location: Any part, Any Measure 

Definition: Play wildly, improvising rhythmically dense and melodically complex lines in or out 
of the specified time feel. 

Suggested Listening: Rob McConnell. That's Right. Album: Rob McConnell and the Boss Brass 


G 


Gospel- 

Typical Location: Any part, Any Measure 

Definition: To play with melodic inflection and a time feel at the tempo specified which 
emulates the musical styles heard in the African American Gospel Church. 

Suggested Listening: Toshiko Akiyoshi — Lew Tabackin Big Band Quadrille, Anyone? Album: 
Long Yellow Road 


Grand Pause- Abbreviation: GP 

Typical Location: Any part, Any Measure 

Definition: To halt music for a duration specified by the conductor. 

Suggested Listening: Duke Ellington. The Shepherd. Album: The Sacred Concerts 


Gradually Open- 

Typical Location: Brass, Saxes 

Definition: To slowly remove a mute from the bell of a brass instrument or to slowly move the 
bell out from behind a music stand. 


Groove Tempo- 

Typical Location: Any part, Any measure 

Definition: A moderate tempo which may or may not swing depending on the general style of the 
piece. 

Suggested Listening: Thad Jones, Mel Lewis. Big Dipper. Album: Central Park North 
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H 


Half Time- Abbreviation: Half x, ^ x 

Typical Location: Any part, Any Measure 

Definition: The winds continue as written, but the rhythm section should play figures which feel 
like they move more slowly, precisely twice the length of what is written. 

Suggested Listening: Duke Ellington. Anatomy of a Murder. Album: Anatomy of a Murder 


Halfway in Stand- 
Typical Location: Brass, Saxes 
Definition: Partially block the sounding end of an instrument behind a music stand. 


Hand Over Bell- Abbreviation: H.O.B., Hand 

Typical Location: Brass 

Definition: Partially cover the bell using one's hand; this technique is often applied when the 
composer requires a more mellow timbre but is also used to approximate a plunger mute wa-wa 
sound. 

Suggested Listening: : Gerry Mulligan. Walking Shoes. Album: Walking Shoes 


Handles- 

Typical Location: Drums 

Definition: When seen while using brushes, the player should flip the brush around to use the 

metal loop on the brush for striking their instrument; when seen while using any other striking 
implement, the player should use the portion they would normally hold in order to strike their 
instrument. 

Suggested Listening: Count Basie Orchestra. Corner Pocket. Album: April in Paris 


Harmon Mute- Abbreviation: Harmon, Harm. 

Typical Location: Brass 

Definition: A small cone-shaped mute which is inserted into the bell of a brass instrument which 
nearly blocks the sound entirely to produce a “buzzing” type timbre. From the years 1957-75, the 
common practice was to play with the stem of the mute left in; after 1975, the standard became 
to play with the stem of the Harmon Mute removed entirely which will cause the sound to be far 
more mellow and a more “whispering” type of tone. 

Also: Harmon Stem Out- Remove the center stem of the Harmon Mute. 

Suggested Listening: Count Basie Orchestra. Г i] Darlin. Album: The Atomic Mr. Basie 


High Hat- Abbreviation: HH., Hi Hat, Hat Other: sock, sock cymbal 

Typical Location: Drums 

Definition: A component of a drum kit consisting of two small cymbals oriented inward toward 
one another and horizontally mounted on a foot-pedal activated stand. The foot pedal allows the 
player to crash the cymbals together, maintain a light touch between the cymbals, or dampen 
them entirely. 
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Hit- 

Typical Location: Drums, Spoken Slang 

Definition: 1. To strike. 2. Describes the beginning of a performance or gig. Ex. “What time is 
the show?” “We hit at 8pm.” 


Horn- Abbreviation: Hn. Fhn. Also: Quasi-Horn 

Typical Location: Brass 

Definition: 1. A slang term used to describe all winds in an ensemble. 2. The player should 
emulate the sound of a French Horn or, less commonly, this is a cue signaling that French Horns 
will come in. 

New Grove: In jazz argot originally any wind instrument, though especially a saxophone, played 
by a soloist; by extension any instrument that is not part of the rhythm section. 

Suggested Listening: Count Basie Orchestra. Corner Pocket. Album: April in Paris 


Horn Solo- 

Typical Location: Any part, Any measure 

Definition: One of the winds will solo; not necessarily a French Horn. 

Suggested Listening: Toshiko Akiyoshi, Lew Tabackin. Warning! Success May be Hazardous to 
your Health! Album: Live at Newport II 


I 


In Hat- 

Typical Location: Brass 

Definition: 1. In earlier (pre-1957) tunes, this could mean to use a Derby Mute. 2. A player 
should use a plunger to partially cover the bell. 


(Instrument)- 

Typical Location: Any part, Any Measure 

Definition: When an instrument is listed in parentheses, it is either 1. A cue to the player to listen 
for that instrument or 2. A cue to the player to switch to that instrument depending on the part in 
which it is listed and whether or not there is a similar direction to return to their original 
instrument. 

Suggested Listening: Toshiko Akioyshi — Lew Tabackin Big Band Tuning Up. Album: Road 
Time 


(Instrument) Jazz- 

Typical Location: Any part, Any Measure 

Definition: This term is not often used with parentheses; when a player sees this they will know 
that there will be an improvised solo played by the instrumentalist listed. 

Suggested Listening: Count Basie Orchestra. Blues Machine. Album: 88 Basie Street 
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J 


Jazz Style- 
Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 
Definition: Indicates that the eighths should be played with a swing feel. 


K 


Kick With... 

Typical Location: Drums 

Definition: Play hits (see also: Hit) in unison with instrument specified. 

Suggested Listening: Al Cobine. My Man, Quincy. Album: The Big Band of Al Cobine, Vol. 1 


Kick- Also: Kick Drum 

Typical Location: Drums 

Definition: 1. Bass Drum 2. To strike. 

New Grove: A word used vicariously in jazz, mostly in the context of a beat. In a fast, lively piece 
with a heavy beat, to "kick" or "kick out" is to bring out the rhythm very forcefully; a player 
who drives the music on by [their] fellow emphatically rhythmic playing is said to “kick along” 
[their] fellow musicians. [...] The word is used in a different sense “to kick around” which in 
jazz means to improvise in a relaxed, even lazy, fashion, to explore the possibilities of a theme or 
an idea at length and perhaps unsystematically. 

Suggested Listening: Buddy Rich. Groovin' Hard. Album: Keep The Customer Satisfied 


L 


Latin- 

Typical Location: Any part, Any Measure 

Definition: General style term usually understood to mean Bossa Nova, Samba or occasionally 
Cha-Cha.?4 

Suggested Listening: Juan Tizol and Duke Ellington, Caravan from Caravan (Single) 


Lazy- 

Typical Location: Any part, Any Measure 

Definition: To play on the very back side of the beat. 

Suggested Listening: Count Basie Orchestra. L’i/ Darlin. Album: The Atomic Mr. Basie 


24 Kernfeld, Barry. The New Grove Dictionary of Jazz. Pg. 681 Entry- “Latin Jazz.” 
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Lead- 

Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 

Definition: The player should play their part to the fore, as though it is a solo melody or the 
melodic voice in a soli. 

New Grove: The principal line (or player) in a band or section of a band. The term is normally 
used of that line in each of the three wind sections (trumpets, reeds, and trombones) of a big 
band, jazz orchestra, or stage band; “to take the lead” or “to play lead” or simply “to lead” 
means to play the melody or lead line. [...] 

Suggested Listening: Toshiko Akioyshi — Lew Tabackin Big Band Tuning Up. Album: Road 
Time 


Left Hand- Abbreviation: LH 
Typical Location: Piano 
Definition: To play with the left hand. 


Let Die Naturally- 
Typical Location: Piano, Drums 
Definition: Allow the sound to decay in volume without manually dampening. 


Light- Also: Lite 
Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 
Definition: Play without accenting, at a softened dynamic. 


Light Pedal- 
Typical Location: Piano 
Definition: To add only a slight amount of sustain to the piano tone using the sustain pedal. 


Loco- 
Typical Location: Any part, Any measure 
Definition: Play the written figure in the octave it is notated. 


Long- Also: Long Drop 

Typical Location: Brass, Saxes 

Definition: When used near a fall or gliss, the expression should be played either until the 
relative end of the written wavy line or simply for a greater duration of time than the written 
pitch. 

Suggested Listening: Thad Jones, Mel Lewis. The Groove Merchant. Album: Central Park North 
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M 


Mallets- 
Typical Location: Drums 
Definition: Play the figures with mallets or a softer striking implement. 


Medium- Abbreviation: Med. 

Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 

Definition: A swing tempo between ~120bpm and 144bpm 

Suggested Listening: Count Basie Orchestra. Corner Pocket. Album: April in Paris 


Moderato- Abbreviation: Mod^to 
Typical Location: Any part, Any Measure 
Definition: A tempo that is neither uptempo (160bpm or above) nor ballad (92bpm or below.) 


Muted Brass- 

Typical Location: Score, Non-Brass Parts 

Definition: 1. Indicates that the brass players should be using mutes. 2. Indicates the entry of 
brass using mutes. 


N 


No Inflection- 

Typical Location: Brass, Saxes, Piano 

Definition: To play evenly, in a mechanical, and unexpressive way. 

Suggested Listening: Bob Brookmeyer and Friends. Skylark. Album: Bob Brookmeyer and 
Friends 


No Lead- 

Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 

Definition: Passage should be played beneath the lead voice as though a part of a full section. 
Suggested Listening: Toshiko Akioyshi — Lew Tabackin Big Band Tuning Up. Album: Road 
Time 


Nod- 

Typical Location: Piano 

Definition: The pianist should cue the band using their head. 

Suggested Listening: Duke Ellington. Anatomy of a Murder. Album: Anatomy of a Murder 


No Vibrato- Abbreviation: МУ 


Typical Location: Brass, Saxes 
Definition: Play using a straight tone with no waiver. 
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O 


Off on 1,2,3... Abbreviation: -/,-2,-3 
Typical Location: Brass, Saxes 
Definition: The player should cut the note off on the beat indicated. 


On Cue- 

Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 

Definition: The Conductor will signal the next event. 

Suggested Listening: Toshiko Akioyshi – Lew Tabackin Big Band Tuning Up. Album: Road 
Time 


Open- 

Typical Location: Any part, Any Measure 

Definition: 1. In brass parts which include mute changes, the player should remove the mute 
from their bell. 2. In a solo section, the player will play for as long as they would like or until the 
conductor cues the next section. 

New Grove: Unstopped or unmuted. The word is used in jazz principally of the trumpet and 
trombone to distinguish the full tone produced when a mute is not used from the muffled sound of 
the muted instrument. [...] It is also applied to the hi-hat [...] when they (the cymbals) are 
brought into complete contact and thus stop each other. 

Suggested Listening: Thad Jones, Mel Lewis. The Groove Merchant. Album: Central Park North 


Optional- Abbreviation: Opt. 
Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 
Definition: The player may choose to play or not. 


Over Ensemble- Abbreviation: Over Ens. 

Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 

Definition: Typically found in a solo section, the player should solo or play in a way which soars 
over the entire ensemble both dynamically and musically. 


P/Q 


Pep Section- 

Typical Location: Brass, Saxes 

Definition: A small group of players performing a feature as a combo usually in front of the band 
for only a portion of a piece. 

Suggested Listening: Ellington, Carney, Mills. Arr. Berger. Kinda Dukish Rockin’ In Rhythm. 
Album: Piano in the Background 


Pick up- 
Typical Location: Any Part, Any Location 
Definition: Notes or chord changes which are played in anticipation of a phrase. 
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Pizzicato- Abbreviation: Pizz. 
Typical Location: Bass 
Definition: To play by plucking strings. 


Plain- 
Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 
Definition: Without rhythmic or dynamic embellishment. 


(Play)- Abbreviation: 
Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 
Definition: The player should begin playing. 


Play Behind...- 

Typical Location: Any part, Any Measure 

Definition: Play at a dynamic level lower than the specified soloist or group. 
Suggested Listening: Count Basie Orchestra arr. Hefti Cute. Album: Basie Plays Hefti 


Plunger Mute- Also: Plunger 

Typical Location: Brass 

Definition: The player should use a plunger to cover or uncover their bell according to any 
accompanying notation using “+” or “o.” The player will partially cover their bell when they see 


the “+” and open when they see “o.” This is also sometimes used to create a “talking” effect. 
Suggested Listening: Duke Ellington The Shepherd. Album: Concert of Sacred Music 


Quiet- Also: (Quiet) 
Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 
Definition: Indicates an intentional use of silence. 


R 


Reed 1- 

Typical Location: Saxes 

Definition: Lead or Alto Sax 1; sometimes includes a flute or soprano saxophone, clarinet double 
Suggested Listening: Duke Ellington The Shepherd. Album: Concert of Sacred Music 


Reed 2- 

Typical Location: Saxes 

Definition: Alto 2; sometimes includes a flute, soprano saxophone, clarinet double 
Suggested Listening: Duke Ellington Come Sunday Album: Concert of Sacred Music 


Reed 3- 

Typical Location: Saxes 

Definition: Lead or Tenor 1; sometimes includes a clarinet, soprano saxophone, or bass clarinet 
double. 

Suggested Listening: Duke Ellington Come Sunday Album: Concert of Sacred Music 
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Reed 4- 

Typical Location: Saxes 

Definition: Tenor 2; sometimes includes a clarinet or bass clarinet 

Suggested Listening: Duke Ellington The Shepherd. Album: Concert of Sacred Music 


Reed 5- 

Typical Location: Saxes 

Definition: Bari Sax; also could indicate Bass Sax, or Bass Clarinet as noted. 

Suggested Listening: Duke Ellington Praise God and Dance. Album: Concert of Sacred Music 


Rhythm- 
Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 
Definition: The player can expect the Rhythm Section to Enter or fill. 


Ride Crown- Abbreviation: RC 
Typical Location: Drums 
Definition: Play the topmost curve of a cymbal nearest the stand mount. 


Ride Cymbal- Abbreviation: Ride 

Typical Location: Drums 

Definition: This is often a large, moderately flat cymbal used in the idiomatic swing rhythmic 
pattern. This term can be used to tell the player to switch to this pattern or to use that specific 
cymbal. 


S 


Saxes- Abbreviation: Sxs. 

Typical Location: Any part, Any Measure 

Definition: A cue indicating that the Saxophones will begin to play. 

Suggested Listening: Thad Jones, Mel Lewis. Big Dipper. Album: Central Park North 


Schmaltzy- 

Typical Location: Score 

Definition: Play with heavy swing, and liberal use of vibrato and/or rubato. 
Suggested Listening: Count Basie Orchestra Blood Count. Album: Swing Shift 


Shout- Also: Shout Chorus 

Typical Location: Score 

Definition: The loudest climax of a big band piece. 

New Grove: [...] "Shout Chorus" is a loud, spirited, climactic chorus in a performance by a big 
band, in which the brass section leads the whole ensemble. 

Suggested Listening: Thad Jones, Mel Lewis. Us. Album: Consummation 
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Shuffle- 

Typical Location: Shuffle 

Definition: A style which utilizes exaggerated space between a dotted eighth-sixteenth note 
rhythm while putting significant weight on the backbeats (2 and 4) and elongating the shorter 
sixteenth note. 

New Grove: [...]A rhythm derived from the dance step [of the same name]. The term is 
onomatopoeic, "sh" describing its characteristic smoothness (and especially its sound when 
played on the snare drum). The alternation of long and short syllables (shuf-fle, shu-fle, ...) 
evokes its distinguishing rhythm [...] a subdivision of the beat into uneven triplets which is more 
specific than the fundamental swing or boogie-woogie rhythm only in that it is usually played 
legato and at a relaxed tempo. [...] 

Suggested Listening: Toshiko Akioyshi — Lew Tabackin Big Band Tuning Up. Album: Road 
Time 


Simile- Abbreviation: Sim. 
Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 
Definition: Continue in the previously established style. 


Slight Ritard- 
Typical Location: Any Part, End of Section or Piece. 
Definition: To slow the tempo by only a few beats per minute. 


Smooth Gliss- 

Typical Location: Trombone 

Definition: To slide from one pitch to another without sounding harmonics existing between 
specified pitches. 


Sock- Also: Sock Cymbal 

Typical Location: Drums 

Definition: 1. See Hi-Hat 2. Describes a general swing groove to be played on the high hat. 
New Grove: Name originally applied to the Charleston cymbal and used to describe a pair of 
pedal-operated cymbals on a low stand; later it was applied to the hi-hat. 

Suggested Listening: Count Basie Orchestra arr. Nestico Hay Burner. Album: Basie, Straight 
Ahead 


Soft- Also: Softly 
Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 
Definition: To play at a pianissimo, or mezzo-pianissimo dynamic. 


Soft Shout- Also: Whisper Chorus 

Typical Location: Score 

Definition: A climactic section of a piece but not necessarily the loudest. 
Suggested Listening: Rob McConnell. My Man, Bill. Album: The Jazz Album 
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Soli- 

Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 

Definition: Many musicians playing together; often denotes that a single section is playing a solo 
line together either harmonized or in unison. 


Solo- Also: Solo ad. Lib. 

Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 

Definition: The player should play an improvised passage by themselves with or without the 
accompaniment of others. 


Solo a la... 

Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 

Definition: The player should attempt to perform in the style of the player specified following “а 
la.” 

Suggested Listening: Count Basie Orchestra. Corner Pocket. Album: April in Paris 


Solo Fill- 

Typical Location: Rhythm Section 

Definition: The player should fill the specified space with a stylistically appropriate line to the 
fore of the overall texture. 

Suggested Listening: Thad Jones, Mel Lewis. Big Dipper. Album: Central Park North 


Sparse & Pretty- 

Typical Location: Score 

Definition: Soloist should play using ample silence as well as short, singable phrases. 
Suggested Listening: Sammy Nestico. Freckle Face. Album: Basie Big Band 


Squeeze- Also: Squeeze Up, see: Doit 

Typical Location: Brass, Saxes 

Definition: Depending on context this can be interpreted as a quick melodic gesture from the 
written note glissandoing up (See: Doit) or it can be a longer smooth glissando between two 
written pitches. (See: Smooth Gliss.) 

Suggested Listening: Al Cobine. My Man, Quincy. Album: The Big Band of Al Cobine, Vol. 1 


Stagger Breathing- Also: Stagger 

Typical Location: Brass, Saxes 

Definition: Players should arrange to breathe at different times throughout a passage so as to 
create a seamless, uninterrupted sound. 

Stagger Breathing: Toshiko Akioyshi — Lew Tabackin Big Band Tuning Up. Album: Road Time 


Stir It Up- 

Typical Location: Drums 

Definition: Play a busy and exciting fill. 

Suggested Listening: Al Cobine. My Man, Quincy. Album: The Big Band of Al Cobine, Vol. 1 
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Stix- Also: Sticks 

Typical Location: Drums 

Definition: Use traditional drum sticks or, move to drum sticks from previously specified striking 
implement. 


Straight Ahead “4”- 

Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 

Definition: A style marking indicating a reference to the swing style of the late 1960’s. 

New Grove: A term describing a conventional, simple, or straightforward approach to playing in 
the bop style and its derivatives; in some contexts it also carries connotations of a positive, 
forceful manner. It may be applied to the playing of a soloist, group, or to the style of a piece. 
Suggested Listening: Rob McConnell. That's Right. Album: Rob McConnell and the Boss Brass 


Straight Time- 

Typical Location: Drums 

Definition: Play specified style without embellishing with fills and ornaments. 

Suggested Listening: Count Basie Orchestra, arr. Nestico. Splanky. Album: The Atomic Mr. 
Basie 


Strong- 

Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 

Definition: Play full value notes at a moderate to loud dynamic possibly accenting each note or 
phrase. 

Suggested Listening: Gil Evans. Nevada Blues. Album: Out of the Cool 


Subtone- 

Typical Location: Saxes 

Definition: Play below the section or ensemble dynamic. 

New grove: A soft, caressing, breathy tone, produced in the lowest range of the saxophone or 
clarinet by carefully controlled suppression of the higher partials of a note. [This timbre] is 
produced by means of a small, slow, but steady stream of air, projected through a tight 
embouchure; the player must blow firmly to prevent the sound from breaking or fading 
altogether, but gently so that the upper partials of the note are not produced. [...] 

Suggested Listening: Count Basie Orchestra. L i] Darlin. Album: The Atomic Mr. Basie 


Swallow- 

Typical Location: Brass, Saxes 

Definition: Play the parenthesized notes at a markedly lower dynamic than other notes in a given 
passage. See also: Ghost Notes 

Suggested Listening: Count Basie Orchestra, arr. Nestico. Splanky. Album: The Atomic Mr. 
Basie 


Swing Feel- 

Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 

Definition: All subdivisions of the pulse should have the implied expression of an underlying 
triplet-based meter with weight-emphasis on the shorter of the two notes. 
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Swing Hard- 

Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 

Definition: Play the backbeats in an exaggeratedly heavy way with an overall legato articulation 
unless otherwise specified. 


Swing Shuffle- 

Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 

Definition: To weight the long note of a swing style heavily so as to produce a marked lilt. 
Suggested Listening: Toshiko Akioyshi — Lew Tabackin Big Band Tuning Up. Album: Road 
Time 


T 


Tacet- 
Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 
Definition: Do not play all or a portion of a piece. 


Tempo- 

Typical Location: Any part, Any Measure 

Definition: See A Tempo 

New Grove: The “time” of a piece of music, hence the speed at which the performance proceeds. 


qos 


Tempo D’Walk- 

Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 

Definition: A moderate but not slow tempo. ~112Bpm and 132Bpm 
Suggested Listening: Gerry Mulligan. Walking Shoes. Album: Walking Shoes 


Tenor Jazz- Also: Tenor Solo 
Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 
Definition: There is a solo in the Tenor Sax part. 


Time Patterns- 

Typical Location: Drums 

Definition: Play rhythmic sequences specific to the style specified in a soloistic way. 
Suggested Listening: Count Basie Orchestra arr. Hefti Cute. Album: Basie Plays Hefti 


Toms- Abbreviation: 77 
Typical Location: Drums, Score 
Definition: The player should use the tom-tom drums to play the prescribed rhythm. 


Trombone Solo- Abbreviation: Trb. Solo 


Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 
Definition: There is a solo in one of the Trombone parts. 
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Trombones- Abbreviation: 7rbs. Tbns. 
Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 
Definition: A cue to inform the player that the trombones will enter. 


Trumpets- Abbreviation: Tpts. 
Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 
Definition: A cue indicating that the trumpets will enter. 


Turn- 

Typical Location: Brass, Saxes 

Definition: Signified by a sideways s in between two pitches or directly on top of a pitch, when 
seen the player should quickly play an ornament which begins on the first pitch then moves to 
the diatonic upper neighbor, then the diatonic lower neighbor an end on the next written pitch. 
This is most often done in a less refined way by brass players using only a lip slur, lip-bend, or 
half-valve type technique to achieve the desired figure. 

Suggested Listening: Buddy Rich. Groovin’ Hard. Album: Keep The Customer Satisfied 


Tutti- 
Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 
Definition: The full ensemble will play. 


U 


Unison- Abbreviation: Unis. 

Typical Location: Abbreviation indicating a line which is played by several players sounding the 
pitches of the same pitch class but not necessarily in the same octave. 

Definition: 


V 


Valve- 

Typical Location: Trombone 

Definition: When specified in a part listing, it applies to the instrument to be used. The player 
should use a valve trombone. 

Suggested Listening: : Duke Ellington, arr. Strayhorn. Such Sweet Thunder Album: Such Sweet 
Thunder 


Vamp- 

Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 

Definition: Repeat the indicated section until the conductor signals to continue. 

New Grove: A short passage, which is simple in rhythm and harmony, played in preparation for 
the entry of a soloist; it is usually repeated ad libitum until the soloist is ready, hence the rubric 
“vamp til ready.” [...] 

Suggested Listening: Rob McConnell. That's Right. Album: Rob McConnell and the Boss Brass 
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Voicing- 
Typical Location: Piano, Guitar, or Vibraphone 
Definition: The order in which pitches of a given chordal sonority should be arranged. 


W 


Wa, Wah-wah or Wawa- 

Typical Location: Brass 

Definition: The player should use either a plunger or a harmon mute with the stem in depending 
on the composer or conductor’s preference in order to produce a “talking” effect. 

New Grove: The ululation sound achieved by regularly bringing into play and cutting out treble 
frequencies in the course of a note; the term is onomatopoeic. On brass instruments the wa-wa is 
created by means of muting notably with a harmon mute, on woodwind instruments by false 


fingering. [...] 


Walk Atonal Line- 

Typical Location: Bass 

Definition: The player should play a sequence of downbeats which do not reflect any functional 
harmony. 


Walk- 

Typical Location: Bass, Piano 

Definition: Play full value quarter notes outlining the chord changes or using the written bass 
line. 


Wap! - 

Typical Location: Brass 

Definition: An onomatopoeic description of a clipped sound produced by using a quick opening 
and closing of a plunger mute over a brass player's bell. 

Suggested Listening: Count Basie Orchestra arr. Nestico. Hay Burner. Album: Basie, Straight 
Ahead 


Warmly- 

Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 

Definition: The player should play in a legato style, modeling the melody after the “crooner” 
vocal style. 


With- Abbreviation: w/ 
Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 
Definition: The player will be playing a line with another specified player or players. 


Without Tonic- 

Typical Location: Rhythm Section 

Definition: Play the prescribed chord change or changes without their roots. 

Suggested Listening: Al Cobine. My Man, Quincy. Album: Al Cobine Big Band, Vol. 1 
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Woodwinds- Abbreviation: Ww's, W.w.’s 
Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 
Definition: The woodwinds will come in or are playing. 


MISC. 


^^ Plunger- 
Typical Location: Brass 
Definition: The player should partially cover their bell with their plunger mute. 


1x, 2x, Зх... 

Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 

Definition: Shorthand for “First time, Second time...” usually referring to when backgrounds 
should or should not be played. 

Suggested Listening: Duke Ellington, Billy Strayhorn. Anatomy of a Murder. Album: Anatomy 
of a Murder 


2 Beat- 

Typical Location: Drums 

Definition: Accent the first and third beats in a bar of 4/4 while maintaining the prescribed style 
pattern. 


1 Sax- 

Typical Location: Saxes, Score 

Definition: First Alto Saxophone. 

Suggested Listening: Duke Ellington, arr. Strayhorn Praise God and Dance. Album: Concert of 
Sacred Music 


279 Sax- 
Typical Location: Saxes, Score 
Definition: Alto 2 


3"! Sax- 
Typical Location: Saxes, Score 
Definition: Tenor 1 


4% Sax- 
Typical Location: Saxes, Score 
Definition: Tenor Sax 2 


5th Sax- 


Typical Location: Saxes, Score 
Definition: Bari Saxophone 
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4 Beat- 
Typical Location: Drums 
Definition: Lightly accent all beats in a 4/4 based pattern. 


8ths Ballad- 
Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 
Definition: Play using straight, equally weighted subdivisions of the pulse. 


8va- 

Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure though not likely in Drums 

Definition: Play the passage one octave up from written pitches. 

Suggested Listening: Toshiko Akioyshi — Lew Tabackin Big Band Tuning Up. Album: Road 
Time 


8va Bassa- Also: 8vb, 8va Basso 
Typical Location: Any Part, Any Measure 
Definition: Play the pitches one octave down from those written. 
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APPENDIX 1: 
COMMON SYMBOLS USED IN BIG BAND LITERATURE 1957-75 

To serve the greatest number of musicians, I have included in as many cases as possible 
the handwritten version of a symbol as well as the computer-generated version to clarify the 
appropriate performance practices associated with each symbol regardless of the way the 
composer has chosen to notate it. 

The symbols commonly found in Big Band music can be divided into four basic 
categories: Accents, Duration, Phrasing, and Effects which includes muting and other equipment 
or embouchure-related techniques. As stated previously, some markings have multiple 
performance practices associated with them depending on the style of music being played and 


the composer who chose the symbol. 
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Figure 1 Standard Accent: > 
Also: “sideways” "fat" Accent 


Circa 1960’s: Circa 2000’s: 


> 
p ow Oe) B oz e 
7 


patties - “= 


This mark (>) indicates stress.? An accented note gets more weight than a note missing 
this marking; it is also interpreted as having some space between it and the note which follows it. 
Regarding interpretation at various tempi, the slower the tempo, the greater the space will be 
rather than stretching the note to accommodate the slow tempo in terms of duration. 


Ne 


Figure 2 Marcato Accent: A 


Also: “rooftop” “carrot” “carrot top” Accent 
Circa 1960’s: Circa 2000s: 


=] aa 
The interpretation of this mark varies from very short to full duration, but the emphasis is 
always performed with great power. For instance, in a Latin or Salsa band, this marking would 
be interpreted as extremely short and percussive, whereas in the music of Thad Jones or Count 
Basie it is performed with great emphasis for the full duration of the assigned note. In terms of 
wind instrument performance practice specifically, it is also understood that the player should 


use a tongue release on the end of the note in addition to a heavy accent at the beginning of the 
note. The syllables “daht” or “dit” are often associated with the execution of this articulation. 


25 Karlin, Fred. Duets in Jazz: Jazz Phrasing, pg. 4. 
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Figure 3 Short Marcato: А 


Circa 19605: Circa 2000's: 


A A 
While it would seem that this mark would be a more appropriate approach if the 
composer is seeking to ensure both an accented note which is also short compared to the standard 


expression of its written duration, in Big Band Music this is normally interpreted as a heavily 
accented “hit” followed by exaggerated space before the next figure. 


Figure 4 Breath Mark: ‘ 
Circa 1960's: Circa 2000’s: 
5 4 ee sbs _ > = = ора 
o ђе 
—_ 


Just as it would be interpreted in Western Art Music, the breath mark indicates that the player 
should breathe in the space indicated or add a slight separation in terms of phrasing. The mark is 
used interchangeably for both performance practices. 


Figure 5 Staccato Mark: 
Also: "dit" "dot" 


Circa 1960's: Circa 2000's: 


When this marking 1s used over any duration of note, the player should play that note 
short and separated. 
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Figure 6 Legato Mark: 
Also: “long mark” 


Circa 1960 `5: Circa 2000 `°: 


This mark is used liberally throughout Big Band music and is interpreted in much the 
same way as it would be in Western Art Music; the player should play the note full value but 
with no accent. 


Figure 7 Accented Legato: = 
Also: “breath accent” 


Circa 1960's: Circa 2000's: 


(4 


y 
2 a 


The combination of an accent which determines emphasis and a legato mark which indicates 
length are what are referred to among jazz musicians as “breath accents” or “legato accents.” 
This marking is used as above and underneath a phrase mark; in either case, the player is 
expected to hold the note for its full duration while using the breath to bring out the emphasis of 
the note rather than the tongue. 


Figure 8 Phrase Mark: 


Circa 1960's: Circa 2000's: 


1 <a — cn. 


In both Western Art Music notation and Big Band music notation, a long slur over a series of 
notes which appear as though they should be rearticulated should be interpreted by the player as 
a simple connection of each note to the next within a phrase. The repeated notes should be 
articulated softly or in a legato fashion but only enough to barely separate them. 
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Figure 9 Turn: 
Also: Flip?* 


Circa 1960's: Circa 2000's: 


In practice, there are two types of turns: the first is a literal turn, more closely related in style to 
the Western Music practice in which the player would begin on the note which precedes the 
mark then quickly play the note above, return through the original pitch, play the note below and 
land on the note at the end of the marking; the second 1s a smeared, or half-valved turn whose 
pitch trajectory follows that of its Western Art music cognate, but is less exact in execution. 


Figure 10 Straight 8 Notation: 
y 


In Big Band music, when this marking is seen over a series of eighth notes, it can mean to 
play the notes in a “straight” style rather than “swing.” Also, if a series of staccato markings is 
used over a series of eighth notes, it may or may not also be accompanied by a written indication 
of whether the eighths should be straight as follows: St.8, Straight, Straight 8ths 


Figure 11 Shake: 


Circa 1960's: Circa 2000's: 


e = 


The Shake is executed differently on different instruments; for saxophones and stringed 
instruments, it is equivalent to a fast diatonic trill. For brass instruments it can either be a fast lip 
trill to the partial above the written note or a literal shaking of the instrument to produce a rough 

sounding lip trill. 


26 Jarvis, Jeff. The Jazz Educators Handbook, pg. 98. 
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Figure 12 Bend: 


Circa 1960 `5: Circa 2000 `5: 
7 === 
Yy — B9 И Wi tw О 
mr N = 


A bend is essentially the same among all wind instruments. It is performed by lipping the pitch 
flat and then back into tune quickly using the embouchure. Though it is not often marked in 
rhythm section parts, it is sometimes found in bass or guitar in which case would bend the pitch 
down and back using their strings. 


Figure 13 Short Fall: 


Circa 1960’s: Circa 2000 5: 
ECCO pL 
NL | 


A short fall is executed by first articulating the written pitch to which the fall is attached and then 
quickly bending the pitch down and “falling off’ using a quick decrescendo to silence. Also 
notated here is an indication to Flutter Tongue: This tone is produced by rolling one’s tongue 
on a wind instrument. For strings, this effect is equivalent to a fast tremolo. There are several 
other iterations such as the Growl which is produced by slightly closing the back of the mouth 
with the tongue making the same sound as gargling while maintaining a pitch on a wind 
instrument. 


Figure 14 Long Fall: 


Circa 1960’s: Circa 2000's: 


= Sa 


A long fall is executed using the same mechanics as the short fall but instead of being quick to 
decay, the fall is extended for the duration of the note specified or to the beat to which the wavy 
line is connected. 
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Figure 15 Gliss: 
Also: Glissando 


Circa 1960's: E Circa 2000’s: 
Sh | (Gliss) 


This expression can be used to move up or down between pitches; it is executed using similar 
mechanics as the long fall- bending the note using the embouchure or strings or halve-valving 
the note into place. This marking is most often seen in trombone parts as it is most idiomatic for 
that instrument but is often used in other parts to yield the same effect. 


Figure 16 Rip: 


Circa 1960's: Circa 2000's: 


SSS БЕ: 


The rip can be thought of as the same expression as the Short Fall but in reverse- instead of 
bending away from a given pitch and decaying quickly, the player should start producing sound 
from below the written pitch and quickly crescendo while bending up to the pitch indicated at the 
end of the line or wavy line. 


Figure 17 Тһе “Plop””’ or “Drop””® 
Circa 1960 5: Circa 2000 5: 
6— М А 
è =u 
= 
This effect should be played as а short powerful glissando beginning above the written pitch and 
ending on the pitch specified. 


27 Jarvis, Jeff. The Jazz Educators Handbook, pg. 98. 
28 Raph, Alan. Dance Band Reading and Interpretation, pg. 31. 
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Figure 18 Doit: 


Circa 1960 `5: Circa 2000's: 
"n | (Рон), _/ А 


И INA 


oo: 


Ex. 34 Ex. 35 cert 


This effect is achieved by starting on the pitch on which the marking occurs, then performing a 
swift glissando upward to the highest tessitura possible in the amount of time specified. 
Essentially, this is the technical opposite of a fall or drop. 


Figure 19 Straight Mute: 
Also- St. Mute, Mute, Str8 Mute 


Straight Mute: 


Circa 1960's: Circa 2000 5: 
ст Mut LU. í 1 straight mute 


=== - - 


The straight mute is the most common standard mute required in brass parts in Big Band and 
Western Art Music alike. Mutes are generally used to change the color of the timbre of a section 
of players or soloist. When using a straight mute, the players' sound will be minimally dampened 

but become significantly brighter, and more pointed. 
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Figure 20 Open: 
Circa 1960’s: Circa 2000's: 


V open 


Though it is not always obvious in handwritten parts or omitted entirely, when the word “open” 
appears above a measure following a muted section, the player should remove their mute. This 
word is also used to describe a solo section which is to be repeated until the conductor signals to 
go on. The term becomes ambiguous when backgrounds are labeled to be used within an “open” 
solo section but are also to be played “open” v. muted. To disambiguate this, a composer may 
choose to write *Open 1x, 2x" etc., to indicated that the brass should play without mutes on the 
first or second repeat of an "open" solo. 


Figure 21 Cup Mute: 
Also- Cup 


Cup Mutes 


Circa 1960's: Circa 2000's: 


cup mute 


The second most common mute required for the performance of Big Band music is the cup mute, 
so named for the cup attached to the bottom of what would otherwise be a long straight mute. 
This mute dampens the sound more than a straight mute but alters the timbre of the instrument 

significantly to a warm but still clearly articulate sound. 
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Figure 22 Harmon Mute: 
Also- Harmon, Harmon w/Stem, Harmon No Stem 


Harmon Mute Harmon Mute Harmon Mute 
with Stem Extended with Stem Removed 


Circa 1960 `5: Circa 2000 `5: 


Bee еер hi 


са 1 


The Harmon Mute has many applications and timbres associated with its use. Prior to ~1968, the 
mute was used with the stem in- this allowed for the player to produce an extremely bright, 
nasal, and pointed sound while utilizing hand dampening over the end of the stem to create a 
“wah-wah” talking kind of sound or fast vibrato. When the stem is partially extended the tone 
becomes more mellow but still just as articulate, and with the stem completely removed the 
player is able to recreate the iconic “Miles Davis" sound associated with the 1957 recording of 
“Blue in Green" on Kind of Blue. 
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Figure 23 Bucket Mute: 
Also- Bucket 


Bucket Mute Modern Bucket Mute 


Circa 1960 `5: Circa 2000's: 
Bucket 
si 


A Bucket Mute is typically clipped over the bell of a brass instrument and dampens both the 
timbre and volume of the tone produced by the player. They are utilized in “whisper” sections of 
uptempo swing tunes and ballads to make the trombones and trumpets blend and sound more 
horn-like. 


di 


Figure 24 Derby/Hat Mute: 
Also- in Hat, Derby or Tin 


A Derby Mute”? 


Circa 19605: Circa 2000's: 


The term Hat or Derby Mute comes from the regular use of a gentleman’s hat as a means of 
changing the color and/or volume of a brass instrument while playing in both large and small 
group settings. In many cases, an actual Derby mute 15 available for commercial purchase but 

often, these are handed down from player to player through the years as are Tin Hats which are 

nearly identical to Derby Mutes. Post 1970, the use of a Crown Royal bag over the bell of a 

trumpet was also used to approximate this sound and is still a common practice today though the 
technique is usually reserved for the instance of a lack of an actual Derby Mute. 


29 Photograph from https://www.musiciansfriend.com/brass-instruments/humes-berg-120a-trumpet-trombone-derby- 
mute , 9/20/2021 
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Figure 25 Plunger Mute: 
Also- Plunger 


Plunger Mute 


Circa 1960 `5: Circa 2000's: 


Plunger + 5 


==: 


Though there are several modern iterations of the plunger mute made by companies like Humes 
& Berg, Mutec, and Hirschman Mutes the most common plunger mute is a literal toilet plunger 
(for trombones) or sink plunger (for trumpets) with the handle removed and an air hole drilled 
into the top where the handle once attached. This mute is used to produce talking and “wah-wah” 
effects and is often paired with a Pixie straight mute to brighten the overall sound. 


Figure 26 Closed/Open: 
Also: +/o 


Circa 1960 5 Circa 2000's 


Plunger + 5 3. o 
= HERRERA 


Once a Plunger Mute is added, the next direction a composer must give is when to cover the bell 
which is indicated with a “+” sign above or below a note or if the note should be played open 
which is indicated with a *o" sign above or below the note. By placing the mute over the bell 
partially obstructing the sound and taking the mute away, the player can mimic several vocal 

effects such as crying “wah-wah” or laughing “nyuk-nyuk”. 
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Figure 27 Hand: 


Circa 1960 `5: Circa 2000's: 
HAND +) 0 Hand + 5 


In cases where a composer may feel that the transition from open playing to muting is too quick, 
or that the composer wants the same effect as a plunger mute but to a lesser extent they may 
indicate that the player should use their hand in the same fashion that they would use a plunger. 
The symbols for “open” and “closed” remain the same as does the performance practice. 
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EXAMPLES OF JAZZ PEDAGOGY MATERIALS 


Figure 28: Pages 1-3 of The Jazz Method: Vol. 1 The BeBop by David Baker’ 


Part I 
THE BEBOP SCALES 


From the early 1920s, jazz musicians attempted to make their improvised lines flow more smoothly by 
connecting scales and зсаје tones through the use Of chromatic passing tones. Ina detailed analysis of more than 
500 solos by the acknowledged giants from Louis Armstrong through Lester Young and C oleman Hawkins. one is 
aware, first, of the increased use of scales (as opposed to arpeggios and chord outlines) and then the increasing use 
of chromaticism within these scales. An unusual fact about this increased chromaticism is that, despite the 
frequent re-occurrence of certain licks or patterns, no discernible design with regard to how the extra chromatic 
tones are added emerges. The overall impression is a somewhat arbitrary or random use of chromaticism. 

When one listens to the great players from the distant and near past, one of the main things that tends to 
"date" their playing (aside from technological improvements in recording techniques, changes with regard to 
harmonic and rhythmic formulae, etc.) is this lack of unanimity with regard to the use of melodic chromaticism. 

From his earliest recordings Charlie Parker can be observed groping for a method for making the modes of 
the major scale sound less awkward and for rendering them more conducive to swing and forward motion. 
Gradually, in a systematic and logical way. he began using certain scales with added chromatic tones. Dizzy. 
approaching the scales from an entirely different direction, began utilizing the same techniques for transforming 
them. These scales became the backbone of all jazz from bebop to modal music. 

A study of a large number of representative solos from the bebop era yields a set of very complex governing 
rules that have now been internalized and are a part ofthe language of all good players in the bebop and post-bebop 
tradition. Very simply stated, the added chromatic tones make the scales “соте out right," Play a descending 
mixolydian scale and then play the bebop version of the scale and see how much smoother the second scale 
moves. 


Mixolydion bebop 


There are a number of reasons why the second scale makes sense. First. in the second scale all of the chord 
tones are on down beats: and second, the tonic of the scale falls on beat one of each successive measure, and the 
fifth (C) falls on beat 3. : 


THE BEBOP DOMINANT SCALE 


This scale is spelled 1-2-3-4-5-6-b7- b 7-1 and the rules governing its use are given with the dominant 
seventh chord as the point of reference. The scale is also used on the related minor seventh chord (11) and. under 
special conditions to be discussed later, on the related half-diminished seventh chord ( VII). i.e. the following: 


G- 
с = C-D-E-F-G-A-Bb-B §-C 


si 


Eg (under special conditions) 


Rules 
1. Onadominant seventh chord the scale is reckoned from the root of the chord. 1.е.. С. = C dominant 
(bebop) 


2, Ona minor seventh chord the scale is reckoned from the root of the related dominant seventh chord, 
i.e.. G- = С dominant (bebop) 


30 Baker, David. file:///Users/AtomicLexx/Downloads/dokumen.tips_jazz-method-david-baker-vol-1-the-bebop- 
scalespdf.pdf Accessed 11/26/2021 
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3. When conditions dictate the use of this scale on a half-diminished chord, its starting point is reckoned 
from the root of the two related dominant seventh chords, i.e., the following: 
Ej as a VII related to C, (V of F minor or Е major), or 
Eg as a II related to A, (V of D minor or D major) 
This rule is fully explained in the section of this chapter entitled USING THE BEBOP 
DOMINANT SCALE OVER A HALF-DIMINISHED CHORD. 
4. The scale usually moves in basic eighth-note patterns, 
5. In pure form the scale invariably starts on a down beat. 


6. In pure form the scale starts on a chord tone (1, 3, 5, or b7) of the dominant seventh chord. 


7. Often the descending form of the scale is used, but practice both ascending and descending exercises. 


8. Aslongasthe scale starts on a chord tone, the line may ascend( example |) or descend ( example 2) in 
a scalar fashion and return the same way. 
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9. The line may also descend and then ascend in scalar fashion (example 1) or ascend and then descend 
in scalar fashion (example 2), 


Endings 
The endings of phrases are very important, and two particular endings appear with great frequency: 


(44) 


== 


(#2) 


More often than not. phrases end on the upbeat of beats one or three, as in the following examples: 


The line should use whichever of the two endings make this possible. Eventually the player will make this 
choice intuitively. 
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Figure 29: Pages 12 and 14 of Jamey Aebersold’s “The Jazz Handbook.” 3! 


SCALES 
Major = A = 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Dom.7th = 7 = 1 2 3 4 5 6 8 
Minor (Dorian) = — = 1 2 4 5 6 8 
These аге the three most-used scales and chords. 
Half-Dim. = @ = 1 b2 b3 4 b5 b6 b7 8 
вд = С |= B CD E F G A B 
Half-diminished scales are the same as a major scale 1/2 step above. 
#2="Half-dim.#2", like: BO#2 = B С D E F б A B 
Blues Scale = 1 b3 4 #4 5 ,7 8 
Major Pentatonic = 1 2 3 5 6 8 
Minor Pentatonic = 1 53 4 5 b7 8 
Minor Pentatonic (J.Coltrane) = 1 2 53 5 6 8 


Scales are your best friends - get to know them inside out. 
They'll do whatever you ask them to do. Make sure you know them well. 


CHORDS Major 
(Triads: 4.3 & 5) Minor 
Diminished 
Augmented 


5 1) A = Major 7th, it can mean a major scale (СА) 
b3 5 or it can mean a major 7th note (C-A) 
b3 b5 2) 7 = Lowered 7th 
3 #5 3) – = Minor (usually Dorian Minor) 
4) ° = Diminished scale or chord 
5 7 =CA 5) Ø = Half-diminished scale or chord 
5 b7 =C7 6) + or = Raise the note 1/2 step 
5 7 =C- 7) – or b = Lower the note 1/2 step 
b5 bb7 (6th) = С° 8) -3 = Minor third interval (= 3 half-steps) 
= С7+5 9) 59 after a letter (dom.7th chord) means there 
= С-А are 3 altered tones: 59, #9 & #4 
= сд 10) #9 after a letter (dom.7th chord) means there 
are 4 altered tones: 59, #9, #4 & #5 


7th CHORDS Major 
(1,3,587) Dominant 
Minor 

Diminished 

Dom. 7th #5 
Minor/Major 7th 
Half-diminished 


а ‚а elodies noras nre d 
The Chromatic Scale is our Musical Alphabet. If you aren't used to practicing in all keys, | suggest starting with something simple like "Mary 
Had A Little Lamb" and play it through all 12 major keys. Take the first note of 1 and begin on note C. After you play "Mary Had A Little 
Lamb" starting on C, begin with the note C#, etc. For some, this can be daunting, but don't give up! Be patient with yourself. 


1. Chromatically Up (Ascending) 
C C? D D# E F F# G G# A Bb B C 
2. Chromatically Down (Descending) 
СВ Bb A Ab G Gb F E Eb D Db C 
3. Whole Step Progression - Up (Ascending) 
C D E F# G# Bb C/C# DE F GA B C# 
4. Whole Step Progression - Down (Descending) 
C Bb Ab Gb Е D C/C? BAG F Eb С» 
5. Minor Thirds (Minor Third = 3 Half Steps) 
С Eb Gb A C/C# E G Bb C#/D Е AL B D 
6. Whole and Half Step Progression 
CDD Eb D E EDF E F# F G Gb Ab G A Ab ВАВ Bb C B CHC 
7. Use the tones of any chord or scale. Example: 
C7 Chord: C E G Bb; F# Dim. Chord: F# A C Eb; Ab7+4 Scale: Ab Bb C D Eb F Gb Ab 
8. Make up your own sequences. 
The ability to play (execute) patterns is probably 50% intellect and 50% ear, at first. 
The more you play, the higher the ear percentage becomes. 


12 


31 Aebersold, Jamey. https://www.jazzbooks.com/mm5/download/FQBK-handbook.pdf 
Accessed 12/26/21 
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Major WW CDE CE 

Dominant 7th (Mixolydian) HWW CDE CR 

Minor (Dorian) HWWW CDE сео 
co —nE Half Diminished (Locrian) WWHWWW CDbEbFGbADBbC CEbGbB 
co Diminished (8 tone scale WHWHWHWH CDEbFGbAbABC CEbGbA(Bbb 
1. MAJOR SCALE ________БСАЈЕ NAME _________ у & H CONSTRUCTION SCALE IN KEYOFC BASIC CHORD _ 

НОСА о не У И 48 SS oro) ome 
СА (Can be written С) Major (don’t emphasize the 4th) WWHWWWH CDEFGABC CEGBD 
Ç Major Pentatonic WW-3W-3 CDEGAC CEGB 
CA+4 Lydian (major scale with +4) WWWHWWH CDEFRIGABC CEGBD 
CA Bebop (Major) WWHWHHWH CDEFGG#ABC CEGBD 
CAb6 Harmonic Major WWHWH-3H CDEFGAbBC CEGBD 
CA+S, +4 Lydian Augmented WWWWHWH CDEFIGIABC CEG#BD 
E Augmented -3H-3H-3H CD$EGAbBC CEGBD 
C 6th Mode of Harmonic Minor -3HWHWWH CQ CEGBD 
C Diminished (begin with H step) HWHWHWHW CDbD£EFIGABbC CEGBD 
C Blues Scale -3 WHH -3 CEDFFEG BDC CEGBD 
2. [INA th SCAL d ү & ONSTE ALE IN KEY BASI RI 
C7 Dominant 7th WWHWWHW CDEFGAB5C CEGBDD 
C7 Major Pentatonic WW-3W-3 CDEGAC CEGBbD 
C7 Bebop (Dominant) WWHWWHHH CDEFGABbBC CEGBbD 
C759 Spanish or Jewish scale H-3HWHWW CDbEFGAbBbC CEG Bb (Db) 
C744 Lydian Dominant WWWHWHW CDEFIGABbC CEGBbD 
C7b6 Hindu WWHWHWW CDEFGAbBbC CEGBbD 
C7+ (has #4 & #5) Whole Tone (6 tone scale) WWWWWW CDEF#G#BbC CEGtBbD 
C7b9 (also has #9 & #4) Diminished (begin with H step) HWHWHWHW CDbDEEFIGABbC CEG Bb Db (Dé 
C749 (also has b9, #4, #5) Diminished Whole Tone HWHWWWW CDbD£EF£GÉBbC CEG# Bb Di (Db) 
C7 Blues Scale -3WHH-3W CEbFF#GBbC C EG Bb D (Di) 
DOMINANT 7th 
SUSPENDED 4th 
C7 sus 4 MAY BE Dom. 7th scale but don't emphasize the third W W H W WHW CDEFGABbC CFGBbD 
C7 sus 4 WRITTEN Major Pentatonic built on b7 WW-3W-3 BbCDFGBb CFGBbD 
C7 sus 4 GIC Bebop Scale WWHWWHHH CDEFGABbBC CFGBbD 
3. Y 
Ld 

СВОЕ абаа — —— — WHWWWHW GAO Be 
C- orC-7 Pentatonic (Minor Pentatonic) —3 W W —3 W CEbFGBbC CEbGBbD 
C-orC-7 Bebop (Minor) WHHHWWHW CDEbEFGABbC CEbGBbD 
С-А (maj. 7th) Melodic Minor (ascending) WHWWWWH CDEbFGABC CEbGBD 
C- or C—6 or C- Bebop Minor No. 2 WHWWHHWH CDEbFGGHABC CEbGBD 
C- orC-7 Blues Scale -3WHH-3W CEbFF#GBbC CEbGBbD 
C-A (b6 & maj. 7th) Harmonic Minor WHWWH-3H CDEbFGAbBC CEbGBD 
C- orC-7 Diminished (begin with W step) WHWHWHWH CDEbFF#G£ABC CEbGBD 
C- or C--b9b6 Phrygian HWWWHWW CDb Eb FGAbBbC CEbGBb 
С orC—b6 Pure or Natural Minor, Aeolian WHWWHWW CDEbFGAbBbC CEb G Bb D 
4. HALE А S ISTR A N 0 ВА O 
co Half Diminished (Locrian) HWWHWWW C Db Eb F Gb Ab BbDC CEbGbBb 
C012 (C09) Half Diminished #2 (Locrian #2) WH W HW WW CDEbFGbAbBbC CEbGbBbD 
СӨ (with or without #2 Bebop Scale HWWHHHWW C Db Eb F Gb G Ab Bb C C Eb Gb Bb 
5. DIMINISHED SCALE SCALENAME W&ILCONSTRUCTION SCALE IN KEYOFC . BASIC CHORD _ 
co Diminished (8 tone scale) WHWHWHWH CDEbFGbAbABC CEbDGbA 


NOTES: 1) The above chord symbol guide is my system of notation. | feel it best represents the sounds I hear in jazz. 
Players should be aware that each chord symbol represents a series of tones called a scale. 2) Even though a C7+9 would appear 
to have only a raised 9th, it also has a 59, +4 and +5. The entire C7+9 scale looks like: Root, 59, +9, 3rd, +4, +5, b7 & root (C, Db, 
D#, E, F#, Gf, Bb, C). My chord symbol C7+9 is therefore an abbreviation, while the complete name of this scale is Diminished 
Whole Tone (sometimes called Super Locrian or Altered Scale). Similarly, C759 also appears to have only one altered tone (b9) but 
it actually has three: ђ9, +9 and +4. The entire scale looks like: Root, 59, +9, 3rd, +4, 5th, 6th, b7 & root (C, Db, D$, E, Её, С, А, Bb, 
C). This is called a Diminished scale and my chord symbol abbreviation is C759. 3) All scales under the Dominant 7th category are 
scales that embellish the basic Dominant 7th sound. Some scales provide much more tension than the basic dominant 7th sound 
and require practice and patience to grasp the essence of their meaning. | encourage you to work with Volume 3 "The 11-V7-1 
Progression" since it emphasizes Diminished and Diminished Whole Tone scales and chords. 4) In category #3, MINOR SCALE 
CHOICES, the PURE MINOR scale choice is not used very often. | have found the order of preference to be Dorian, Bebop, Melodic, 
Blues, Pentatonic, and then any of the remaining Minor scale choices. 
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